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FOR THE HIVE. 


Mr. M Dow? tt, 


By inserting the following, you will con- 
fer a favor on A FRIEND.» 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


ITE love of mankind is the noblest pas- 

sion with which the creator of the 
umiverse hath endowed the heart of man. 
It preserves order in society; sociability in 
our daily intercourse with each other ; pro- 
duces friendship, and harmonizes our pri- 
Yate assemblies. There are numerous ad- 
vantages derived from its source, and. the 
sweets of pleasure flow from its fountain. 

- The Philanthropist forgets: his own mis- 
fortunes. in commisserating and soothing 
those of his neighbor. His afflictions are 
but trifling, and those he banishes, with for- 
titude, when sympathizing o’er the distres- 
ses of his fellow-znan ;; whose calamities 
draw from: his. feeling heart, the tear of 
tenderness and regret. He grieves at every 
thing that is calculated, to render his situa- 
tion, in life, miserable ;. but repines. not at 
the dispensations of providence.. Ile be- 
holds, with a pitiful eye, numerous wnfor- 
tunate wretches around him, for whom he 
feels a paternal affection; and confirms it 
by not withholding the hand of charity. 
lfe relieves their distresses as far as his 
cireumstances willadmit, and, if exceeding 
them, he recommends them to the charity 
ofhim, who is all benevolent, all kind, af- 
fectionate and humane. 

Calm and contented; when seated by the 
evening fire, he ruminates, with pleasure, 
en the charitable performances of. the day 
that is past—that is. gone forever. The 
bioom of health. blushes on his cheek ; his 
countenance: is the image of: affability: and 
geod hamor. - Blessed with an endearing, 
industrious, and affectionate wife (who is 
the model of her husband) and. dutiful chil- 
dren; he glides down the stream-of life with 
perfect tranquility... Happiness is his daily 
companion, and:contentment dwells in. his 
cottage. In short’ we may say. with the poet 


“ His ways, are waye of, pleasantncss, 
“ And all his paths are fioacc.” 
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How happy would mankind be, were they 
all philanthropists? What pleasure. would 
we derive from our existence ; and what fe- 
licity would. we not enjoy?—But, alas! the 
mind of man is too depraved !—They find 
not only aselfish gratification in seeing their 

neighbor oppressed and dejected ; but glory 
in his misfortunes, and use their utmost en- 
deavors to precipitate his destruction... They 
envy the lot of. lim: who is. fortunate. 
Though he even “ earns his bread with the 
sweat of his brow” yet they envy his hap 
piness.. When nursed in thelap of frugali- 
ty. they reproach him with the name of mi- 
ser; and inshortthey feel an. heart-cheering 
consolation at the indigence, poverty, «and 
distress of their brother mortals. 

Anether-vice I wish to:mention, which is 
utterly: incompatible with philanthropy. I 
mean the odious practice of duelling ; which 
demands our most serious attention. It -is 
no more than a gilded name: to the attroci- 
ous act of murder:. Inconsiderate wretches 
adopt it, under a pretence of defending their 
injured honor; when, in reality; the engag- 
ing in such.an affair, is despicable, abhor- 
rent,. and degrading im the eyes of the well- 
informed members of the community. 

How. many. melancholy lessons have’ we 
of the distressing: consequences ef a duel? 
What fatal tendencies: have: resulted fiom 
this. odious practice?» And how many vic- 
‘tims to mistaken honor; have, by it, been 
plunged into an:awful eternity; to answer 
for the sins of theix tenyporal existence be- 
fore the omnipotent judges. The advocates: 
of duelling may rest assured his. judgment 
will not be moderated, by their plea of, hav- 
ing fought in defence. of honor; nem wil)- 
they be favored for pretended: cotrage. 
Were they but to anticipate the dag of judg— 
ment they would, Iam persuaded, abanden 
such practicess They would behold, with 
herror; the man, who. in cool blood, is ca-- 
pable of perpetrating the heinious crite of 
murder... hey would) be shocked at the 
idea of, and prudence. their dictator, would 
caution them to: abandon, such profligate 
and inconsiderate customs. 

The noble soul shudders at’ sich: alomi-+ 
nable procedures. Like a summer sea it is 





| calm andserene, andiis:not to be disturbed: 
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by every breath. It stands above weak in- 
sult like the Andes, that hides its sunny 
forehead in the sky, and’scorns the pelting 
of the storm below. True courage seldom 
stoops to: weigh @ word, and strikes but 
when the general rood requires. It knows 
that life is due to those we serve—our coun- 
try and’ our God ;: and; therefore, cannot 
devote it to the cause of imprudence. How- 
ever, when the dictates-of both command, it 
complies: with pleasure, and dares oppose all 


-ill;. but deems it neither honest, just, nor 


brave, te: combat danger when they. both 
forbid. 

Let the Jondtongue of defamation prate, 
and even decree a cowards name to him 
who dares refuse to-kill, or be killed by his 
brother ‘(for all: men. zre brothers.) Will 
they not prefer peace of mind, and quiet- 
ness within-to: the ignorant applause of a 
base train,. who can scarcely distinguish a 
virtue from a vice ; and whose. praise is no 
more than the wind that’ buzzes by your 
door unheeded? Be assured the joint ap- 
plause of fifty million such, confers no dig- 
nity. ; 

Young gentlemen be but regulated by this 
advice ; attend to the counsel of him, whose 
advice, if attended to, will not fail to produce 
the desired effect, of rendering. you com- 
pletely happy, and contented. Your days 
wiil be spent in harmony; you will be be- 
loved and respected ; conscious of innocence, 
your internal yudge (conscience) will refute 
the machinations of falshood- and. mflice. 
You will bear all. misery without repining ; 
and at the end; hail your approaching disso- 
lntion with eomposure, in full confidence of 
having performed, what your creator ro- 
quired, the-Jove. of. mankind, virtue and re- 
ligion. ADRIANO. 

ESSAY ON BLOCKHEADS.- 

A blockhead is neither an’ ediot, nor mad-- 
man. He is one who gots on through the 
broad road of ‘life’ with the rest of mankin< 
carrying ‘a loadof féllies at his back, which 
he knows not how to get rid of when he. is.- 
tived, ands under’ which: he is> continually 
stumbling.. There are various kinds- of 
bloekkeads whiclr may. thus * be distinguish=—./ 
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ed; the good-natured blockhead, the stupid 

blocs head, the siliy blockhead, the old block=q 
head, the credulous didekhead, the ignorant 
blockhead, and the learned blockhead. 

The lover who bears the contempt of a 
scornful mistress without a murmur, may be 
ranked among the good-ygatured blockheads : 
but should he be so lost in speculation on his 
p.ssion as not to take a hint of kindness in 
a soft moment, then, he may justly be called 
a stupid blockhead. The farmer who goes 
out- smoking his pips, talking with his neigh- 
bours, and shaking hands with the parson 
when he should be at work, may also be pla- 
ced. among the good-natured blockheads ; 
but. should the parson’s horse be eating his 
cabbage, his barn ready to tumble down for 
want of a prop, or his daughter about to run 
off with a stranger all this time, every one 
would call him a stupid blockhead. He is al- 
so a good-natured blockhead, who bears be- 
ing the butt of the company at dinner, joins 
in the joke against himself, and then swal- 
lows his wine with satisfaction. But he who 
stands with the spy-glass to his eye on the 
battery all day watching what ship is coming 
up, while his wife is taking private lessons 
of dancing masters, music masters, and mas- 
ters of various other arts and sciences, must 
certainly be a stupid blockhead. 

A fellow who does nothing but pare his 
mails, consult his watch, take a view of the 
atmosphere from his window, or go to church 
only to shew himself, may justly be reckon- 
ed a siliy blockhead. ‘The man who at the 
age of fourscore fills up an arm chair in the 
room, and tires his hearers with his long sto- 
ries, may be called an old blockhead; and 
he who can listen to his long stories, and 
believe them, must be a credulous. block- 
head. 

The man who takes up a newspaper only 
to find the day of the month, blames the 
printer for putting such hard words in it, 
and talks of politics without knowing in what 
quarter of the world he is placed or remem- 
bering where he was born, is an ignorant, 
aye, and an impudent blockhead. He isalso 
an ignorant blockhead, who prescribes phy- 
sic to one who has lost his money, drinks to 
the company in a glass of water, or mistakes 
the bank for the city hotel. But the most 
ignorant blockhead of all is he who, becom- 
ing suddenly rich, shews you into his new 
library, and talks ostentatiously of such au- 
thors as Virgil or Homer, when perhaps, for 
all that he knows of the matter, the one 
might have been a parson, and the other a 
doctor. 

The last kind of blockheads, and general- 
ly the greatest, are the learned blockheads. 
Mr. TVhickhead is a learned blockhead: he 
has renounced the study of music for that 
of the logarithms, and has got a fine estate, 
and a fine wife, merely by his great repu- 
tation as a great mathematician. He has a 
great many mathematical odities ; if he 
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walks, it is,Always ina straight line; if he 
-gits, it isin the form of a triangle ; and if 
h¢ stands, it is no other posture than that of 
a perpendicular. In short Mr. @hickicad 


exactness, that he is generally esteemed a 
very learned man; yet the reader without 
the help of mathematical’ demonstration will 
be apt-to consider Mr. -Zh#ickAead, a-mathe- 
matical blockhead. 
Thus gentle reader! have I given you_all 
I can think of at present about blockheads, 
and let them whom the cap fits, put it on. 
IRONICUS. 
—-D— 
So very kind, 80 monstrously /olite, 
They hurt my hearing and offend my stght. 


THERE is no greater rudeness that can 
be under heaven, than what some people de- 
nominate “ foliteness ;” they seem to think 
it consists wholly in vexing a man to death 
with their attention: if they meet a friend 
in the street, they insist upon his going home 
with them ; in vain may he excuse himself 
—it is of no avail. Should he come to 
their house, whether he Wishes or not, he 
must eat or drink; and after he has been 
tormented almost into fits, it is, “ don’t go, 
do stay a little longer, why you have not 
been here a minute,” &c. and what renders 
it ten times worse, is, that all this is not 
real; but forced, in order to show, “ /rolite- 
ness and civility!” ‘Heaven preserve me 
from this rude politeness ! 

I never go to see my maiden cousins in 
the country, but I experience something of 
this sort ; they are so very kind, ‘sa terribly 
polite, so cruelly attentive, that I have seve- 
ral times been very near suffocating under’ 
five blankets, and choak’d to death with aij! 
manner of cordials! As soon as I get tothe 
house, they ail fly out to meet me, one hold 
of one arm and another of the other ; they 
wonder why I had not come before; “ I 
can’t think how glad they are to see me ;” 
and with ten thousand such benevolent * can’¢ 
thinks,’ Lam led into the house ; a fire big 
enough te roast an ox is immediately made 
in the best'room, and the great easy chair 
placed before it, in which Iam compelled 
to sit; though I had rather sit farther off, / 
they all insist on my drawing nearer, for 
they Would not have me take cold for all 
India or Peru! Here perhaps 1 wish to in- 
dulge myself by keeping my boots on ; but 
oh, no, they are hauled off by half a dozen 
Servants, arid a little tight pair of slippers 
sstuck on :n their stead. Whatever I say is 
construed into something more than I in- 
tended. I happened one day, I recollect, 
to say something about the car laying be- 
fore me on the hearth, and before I knew it, 
there were all the cats'and kittens in the 
house thrown into my lap; when one of 
them disliking such treatment, as I did my- 





self, gave me so confounded @ scratch that 
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Vou. I, 


Tam not well of it to this day. If I cough 
or hem, they think ) have taken cold, and 
these expressions of fear are generally the 


4 prelude to’some drops on sugar, or a glass 
decs every thing with so much mathematical | 


of bitters. If Itake it, why, I certainly 
must like-it, ‘and a servant is immediately - 
dispatched, post haste, to the nearest apo- 
thecary for more, that it may stand on the 
table near me, and ready at’a moment's 
warning. If I am‘so unwise as to refuse— 
this is modesty, and-with ten-million-exhor-- 
tations from them all, it generally amounts 
to the same thing at last—so down it goes, 
At supper, I choose tea perhaps, but coffee, 
“ 73 as good as the bark at any time,” and I 
must take coffee. I always prefer it with- 
out sugar or cream, but the dear sweet souls 
take care to make syrup of it, “for they 
know how to take cure ef their cousin when 
he comes to see them.” By this time I wish 
to go to bed, for this purpose, am escorted 
by the whole family, with wine, drops, cor- 
dials, sugar, teas, perfumes, lemon water, 
and many other kinds of water! two warm- 
ing pans are generally in the bed at once, 
and the last time I was there, one of them 
was broken, and I thought my cousin Debo- 
rah would have actually swooned for fear 
one pan would not sufficiently take the air 
out of the sheets! a very good sized table. 
for dining half a dozen people, is usually 
placed by my bed side, with the drops, &c, 
so that if should wake up in the_ night) 
here is such a thing,. and there is sucha 
thing, and directions for finding them, 
(which however, I never trouble myself a-; 
bout) generally takes up twenty or thirty 
minutes. ' 

It is with the utmost difficulty I can make 
my escape te next. morning—the-servants 
have received orders to hide my boots, say 
my, horse islame, or loose in the pasture 
and declare they can’t catch him; ‘or else 
my cousins themselves conceal my hat and 
cloak, and ali such queer tricks and precau- 
tion to prolong my stay, they think the most 
eligible way of showing bow fond they ,are 
of me, and how they /ong to have me stay. 
I cannot conclude this without mentioning 
how very far they carried their goodness to 
lengthen one of my late visits—while I was 
sleeping with my door locked, they found 
means to get all my clothes into their pos- 
session, by sending a servant into the win- 
dow in the night by a ladder, so that the 
next morning it was impossible for me to 
get up—and | was finally obliged to promise 
to stay two days longer before my ¢lothes 
were delivered to me. 

—Dp— 

INDIANS INDIFFERENT ABOUT DYING» 

AN Indian meets death, when he ap- 
proaches him in his hut, with the same re- 
solution he has often faced him in the field. 
His indifference telati¥e’ to this ‘important 





article, which is the Source of so many ap- 
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‘prehensiohs among almost every other na- | 
tion, is truly admirable. When his fate 1s 
pronounced by his physician, and it remains 
no longer uncertain, he harangues those a- 
bout him with the greatest composure. 
If he is achief and has a family, he makes 
a kind of funeral oration, which he concludes 
by giving to his children such advice for the 
regulation of their conduct, as he thinks ne- 
cessary He then takes leave of his friends, 
and issues out orders for the preparation of 
a feast, which is designed to regale those 
of his tribe that come to pronounce his eu- 
lozium. si 
After the breath is departed, the body is 
dressed in the same attire it usually wore 
whilst living; his face is painted, and he is 
seated in an erect posture, on a mat or skin 
placed in the middle of the hut, with, his 
weapons by his side. His relations being 
seated round, each harangues in turn the 
deceased ; and if he has been a great warri- 
or, recounts his heroic actions, nearly to the 
following purport, which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, is extremely poetical and pleasing. 
“ You still sit among us, brother. Your 
person retains its usual resemblance, and 
continues similar to ours, without any visible 
deficiency, except that it has lost the power 
of action. But whether is that breath flown, 
which a few hours ago sent up smoke to the 
Great Spirit? Why are those lips silent, 
that lately delivered to us so expressive and 
pleasing language? Why are those feet 
motionless, that a short time ago were fleet- 
er than the deer on yonder'mountains? Wh 
useless hang those arms that would clim 
the tallest tree, or draw the toughest bow ? 
Alas! every part of that frame, which we 
lately beheld with admiration and wonder, is 
now become as inanimate as if it was three 
hundred winters ago. We will not, howe- 
ver, bemoan thee, as if thou wast forever 
lost to us, or that thy name would be buried 
in oblivion ; thy soul yet lives in the great 
country. of spirits, with those of thine na- 
tion that have gone. before thee ; and though 
we are left behind, to perpetuate thy fame, we 
shall one day join thee. Actuated by the 
respect we bore thee whilst living, we now 
come to tender thee the last act it is in our, 
power to bestow; that thy body might not 
lie neglected on the plain, and become a 
prey to the beasts of the field, or the fowls 
of the air, we will take care to lay it with 
those of thy predecessors who are gone be- 
fore thee ;. hoping, at the same time, that 
thy spirit will feed with their spirits, and be 
ready to receive ours, when we also shall ar- 
rive at the great country of souls.” i 
In short speeches, somewhat similar to 
this, does every chief speak the praises of 
his departed friend.° When they have so 
tone, if they! happen to be atia great distance 
from, the.place of interment appropriated to 
their tribe, and if the person.dies during the 
iter season, they wrap the Body in skins, 
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and lay it on a high stage built for this pur- 
pose, or on the branches of a large tree, til 
the spring arrives. They then carry ‘it, 
together with all those belonging to the same, 
nation, to the general burial place, where it 
isinterred with some ceremonies that I could 
not. discover. 
— a 
Sensible remarks on the discipline of Children, 


THE idea of obedience ought to be early 
and firmly associated with the ideas of se- 
curity and happiness. In the education 
of youth were all prohibitions made abso- 
lute, and the necessity of issuing them 
guarded against as much as possible, so 


go far towards rendering obedience natural 


without reluctance. 


ed with a respectable and happy family, 
where the behaviour of the children ex- 
cited my admiration. One morning, on 
entering the drawing room, I found the lit- 
tle group of laughing cherubs at high play 
round their fond mother, who was encou- 
raging their sportive vivacity, which was, 
at.that time, noisy enough, but which, on 
a entrance, she hushed by a single word. 
No bad humor followed. But as the spi- 
rits, which had been elevated by the pre- 
ceding amusement, could not at once sink 
into a state of quiescence, the judicious 
mother did not require what she knew could 
not, without difficulty, be complied with, 
but calmly addressing them, gave the choice 
of remaining in the room without making 
any noise or of going to their own apart- 
ment, where they might make what noise 
they pleased. The eldest and youngest of 
the four preferred the former, while the two 
others went away tothe nursery. Those 
who staid with us,~ainused themselves by 
cutting paper in a corner, without giving 
any interruption to our conversation. — I 
could not refrain from expressing my admi- 
ration at their behavior, and begged to know 
by what art she had attained such a perfect 
government of her childrens’ wills and ac- 
tions. By no art, returned this excellent 
parent, but that of teaching them from the 
very cradle an implicit submission. Having 
never once been permitted to disobey me, 
they have no idea of attempting it; but, 
you,see, I always give. them achoice when 


tereth not. : 


REFLECTIONS IN A GRAVE-YARD._ 


HERE is the last stage of life’s journey : 
Here is the collecting rendezvous of | suffer- 
ing mortals: Here is a safe retreat. from the 





‘barbed shafts of malice, from pointed peril 


that they should not often occur, it would }) 


and easy; for it would then appear a mat- |’ 
ter of necessity and as such be submitted to }| 


I was some years ago intimately acquaint- |. 


it can be done with propriety ; ‘if it cannot, } 
whatever I say they know to be a law, like } 
that of the Medes and Persians, which al- 
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and from misery’s rod: Here after noble 

and ignoble views; after every ardent wish ; 

nfter pursuing every flattering object, we, 
find the issue of them all. Here, from ser- 

vile bondage, and oppression’s iron hand, 
rests the wretched negré, whom chance had 

made a slave; here he forgets his galling 
state, and with his lordly tyrant sleeps equal- 

‘ly accommodated. Here the oppressor 
‘and the injured moulder togethers. Here. 
sleep the meanly saving and riotous profuse. 

‘Here, prostrate in dust, lay the degraded re- 
lics of soaring mortals ! Remember then the 
transient visions of terrestial greatness ; and 
act so as to be prepared to pay the moment- 
iary loan of heavens great lender. 


—@2-— 
FOR THE HIVE. 
Mr, M Dower, 
Your giving the following translation of the La. 
tin Elegy; which appeared in your last number, & 
place in ‘‘ The Hive,” will oblige K.G 


Lamentation of the Young Ladies who were 
the associates of Miss Maria Ross, dete 


SHE’s gone! departed is the lovely maid; 

Our dear Maria nature’s debt has paid. 

Ne’er to return, alas! Maria dies, 

Ne’er to delight again these melting eyes: _ t 






For dead’s Maria! gone! gone to re 
‘The pride, the glory of our social trainin 
.No more to church with you walk Ham 
You've’ gone to dwell in the celestial 
With graceful speech was our Maria-bless'd, > “4 
‘Was grave, was cheerful, as it suited best. 

Our. sighs and tears an oilering we bring, 

Tis all we can, your elegy we sing. 

Responsive echo’s and the silent shade, | 

Will join us to bewail the lovely maid. 

Our wonted walks, the hills in unison “i 

Lament with us, she’s gone! she’s gone! she’s gone! | 
‘Thy ashes consecreted in the urn, | 
Farewell Maria, never to return. 4 
‘Long in this world shall Jast your praise and name, 

Your virtue, glory, and unsuilied tame. | 





. Zo. Correspondents, 


A packet from “ An rire er recety. 
ed through the Post-Office, shall ive early atten. 
tion........ We are ata loss to know What mapuseript 
he alludes to, in his note to the Editor, as we have 
none of that description imour possession, 


The “ Grinding-Miti” is under consideration. 
emeeetiaaihickienemmaee é 


Lancaster, Scfitember 75 180345 is 


* From death ne age nor no conditionsave, | 
As goes the freeman, so departs the slave ; 


The chieftan’s palace, and the peasant’g bower, 
Alike are ravag’d by his haughty p 


Diepj;—On Saturday last, Mr. Cuancrs Fre- 











peaicx Hernirsn, druggist, of this borough, in 
the 66th year of his age. baer? © 
He lived respected, and died regreted, 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE, DEAT, AND 
IMMORTALITY. 


[Concluded from page 44.) 


Dr tis it so )—to dje !—ah ! what is death ? 
In the dark grave to lodge, to worms a prey ; 
Each fine sensation to resign with breath, 
« All hopes to quit of life’s returning day. 


Ts it not awfil? dreadful, in th’ extreme ! 
’ Existence thus to F se, no pledge to have ; 
No sure foundation for some future scheme ; 

Since all’s uncertainty beyond the grave 


To me not dreadful is the awful change, 
I tread the path, before by millions trod, 
¥et still I walk in wide creation’s ranges 
Thro’ nature fix’d—upheld by nature’s God. 


But is there then a God ? where does he reign ? 
How is he fashion’d and what is his. form ? 
Are we to seek him on the flow’ry plain ? 
Are we to find him in the howling storm ! 


In both—thro’ ali—tis throne is boundless space, 
His form to think ev’n—thoughts the task must 
leave ; 
Th’ intellectual mind no line can trace, 
Th’ trembling heart dare only him conceive. 


But where's the proof a being does exist, 
Whose form eludes ev'n fairy fancy’s flight? 

Can sov'reign reason with his banners list, 
“Who hides himself from her all-seeing sight ’ 


A! weak then is her sight—is it not clear 
That I and something really beings have, 

How came that I~how came-that something here? 
Was it eternity that being gave? 


Wo—I and what I see from: canses flow, . 
And these from others—length’ning back the, road 
Yo thought’s tir’d eye—no farthercan it go,— 
Eternal something must be—why not God ? ‘ 


But matter is that something—in, whose. womb. 
Fermenting particles all forms produce— 

No—matter’s motionless—still as the tomb, 
Unless inform’d, for anusated, use....... 


See a sweet. flow'r, impearl’d with early dew, 
Spread it’s fei form in radiance to the skies, 

Some_pow’r unseen, gives fragrance, form and hue, | 
‘That pow’r withdrawn-~ait withers, droops & dies. 


Can matter of, itself thinky act —ah no! 

When the squl’s flow’n no more the, body, lives, | 
Tntelligent’s not mtr am so, 

Then pure intelligence existence gives. 


For what out pure intelligence could wing, 
The soul's rapt tho’t thro” nature's baundless. 

Shew, th’ the whole—life in perpetual spring, 
And bid jt trembling hope, nor hope in, vain, 


Here then tjiedt ae gloomy doubt remains, | 
"Till all clear.sunshine of an endless day; . 
A spirit infinjte, eternal,.. reigns, 
Free, independent, of unconscious clay. | 
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He fram'd the world—how awfully sublime, 
And wond’rous work! he form’d the human soul, 
Gave ma‘ter thought, to measure endless.time, 
His essence actuates and upholds the whole. 


Heart-chees )z thought ! "twas frort him I receiv’d |. 
This earthly being, which I now resign, 

Nor let my better part with this be griev’d, 
Nor ’gainst his laws in thought or word repine:. 


‘NawFather merciful—Thy will be done, 
{ "Tis in thy mercy, in thy, pow’r I trust,, 
\No more I seek life’s dreaded foe to shun, 
lk: Know that thou art good, and wise, and’ just: 


‘Taught by that voice which breath’d thro’ Christ’s 
pure frame, 
Its heay’nly precept in my ravish’'d ear,. 
O'er life’s rough road I've walh’d with honest. fame, 
Whi should L shudder ? What haye 1 to fear ? 
|Go anxious soul, nor dread death’s ghastly form,. 
Secure ; thy maker’s arm is strong to save, 
Whose presence fills all space—-does dust inform, 
} Nor reigns in heay’n more than the lonely grave. 
: TO THE SERIES IG BEAUX 
‘Poor, poor weak creatures, sure our modern beaux, 
Whose only vopic is the ladies clothes, 
; Who have no other business but to gaze and stare, 
‘And grinning cry, * See Miss ——, with elbows 
bare.” 


A wn 


‘If dress must be their topic, why not look at i 
‘Nor for a “ bone” to gnaw, in-streets & alleys ream, 
‘View their vain self, and then presume to scan 
: The female follies, when compar’d with man, 


“View their huge boots, Suwarrows, or bootees,. 
Look in the glass and see their.nice shirtees, 
‘Behold that dress, which once was term’d a waist- 
coat, 

Alas! ’tis now no other than a-breast-coat ; 
‘Complete the picture, see their bolster’d chins, . 
‘Sure one. would think 'twas penance for. their sins. 


But paint the evils which before you riée ; 
Your looks wont please us, neither wil! your clothes, 
And as for honor, you have none, heav’n knows, 


—2e— 
f THE Misiccwite Sritpacn 
PARODISED FROM) THE ST. 


I DO remember a. Village Barber—— 

At the long pole he lives,: whom, late 1 noted. 

On greasy strap, with very ready hand, 

| Setting his.razors ;-mellow was his voice, , 
For many a pot of ale had. wet his whistle.” 
Around his. walls were. smutty ballads stuck, 
Prints of bold admirals,. and ladies’ heads 
Of ill shap’d fashions ; and in his window 
An cld tye wig in buckle, 2 new made bob, 
Pomatum-pots, rollers, and musty perfumes, 
Remnants of stumps, a breken case of lancets, | 
Leeches.and genuine corn;salve made a show. 

_ . Noting his flippancy, to. myself [said,.. 

 *An’ if a.man did wish,to. hear a lie, . 

* Secrets of famtlies, or affairs of state, 

Here tives an oth: rorne will tell it him. 

Being Saturday his frowzy shop is full, 

And he 1s shaving touts by dozens. 

oO 

Aysrrprests.. 

, when we are young, we live $0 love,---and when we. 

are old, we love to live... 





I Rudmow, poor: “ cons,” I'll not presume t’ advise, ¢ 


IRKED APOTHECART, | 


.-M_de St. Evremond says---That |? 


Vo. ky 
AN AMICABLE SUIT. 


IN the canton of Schwitz, many y 
‘Ago, a person named T’rantz came one even~ 
ing to Gaspard, who was working in his. 
ifield, and said to hin, “Friend, it 13 now 
mowing time ;. we have a difference about 
| a meadow, you know, that I have got the 
| judg res. to meet at Schwitz to determine the, 
cause, since we cannot do it for ourselves ;: 
fso you must come with me to-morrow.” 
“ You see, Frantz,”” replied Gaspard, “ that: 
I have mown all this field, I must get in: 
this -” to-morrow—I cannot possibly leave; 
it.” ._“ And,” replied Frantz,“ 1 cannot 
send away the judges now they have fixed: 
the day ; and besides, cne ought to know. 
whom the field belongs to before it is mown,” | 
They. disputed the matter some time : at, 
length Gaspard said to Frantz, “ I will tel § 
you how it sliall be: go to-morrow to 
Schwitz, tell the judges both your reason 
‘and mine, and then there will be no need: 
‘for me to go.” Well,” said the other, 
“if you choose to trust your case to me, TF - 
will manage it as. if it were my own,” 
Matters thus settled, Frantz went to Schwitz,, 
and told the- judges his own reasons and, } 
Gaspard’s as well as he could, (for the inhae, | 
bitants of the. canton did not enjoy the ade 
vantages.of having lawyers in those daysy, 
and were obliged to plead their causes theme, 
selves.) When sentence. had been pronounce: 
ed, Frantz came again to Gaspard ; “ Gase,_ 
/pard,” said hey.“ the field is your 5 —T con 
gratulate you, neighbour ; the judges. have; 
decided for you, and I am very glad the 
fairis finished.” ,And Frantz and Gaspankal 
,were friends ever afterwards. . 
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